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THE SAN BLAS INDIANS OF PANAMA 

By S. P. VERNER 

The San Bias Indians of Panama are well known by popular repute. 
Every visitor to the Canal Zone hears of their pecuHarities, yet scientific 
knowledge of this tribe, so interesting in itself and in the circumstances of 
its survival, is exceedingly limited. The present "San Bias country" lies 
in the province of Colon, east of the city of Colon, and includes the islands 
off the Caribbean coast between Colon and Colombia, beginning about 40 
miles east of the Canal and extending for about 70 miles towards the 
Colombian border. Occupying a territory in which the white settlement 
is the oldest in America, these Indians have nevertheless resisted subjugation 
for four hundred years and, except for a few minor modifications produced 
by their occasional contact with civilization, are practically what they were 
when Columbus first saw them. 

Small Stature 
The most striking physical characteristic of these Indians is their small- 
ness of stature, with their very marked Mongolian features as a close sec- 
ond. They probably do not average five feet in height, while full-grown 
men several inches shorter are quite conmaon. Their bodies are long in 
proportion to their legs; their chests are usually finely developed. They 
are splendid tree climbers and expert swimmers, while their skill with the 
canoe is marvelous. They will successfully negotiate the voyage from their 
islands to Colon in fifteen-foot dugout canoes in waters as bad as any in 
America, where the white men hesitate to go in launches or larger craft. 

Mode of Life 
The San Bias islanders live in pahn-thatched houses of sticks and palm- 
fronds, some of the islands being practically covered with their dwellings,^ 
placed so close together as to look Kke one immense building covering an 
acre or more of ground. It is probable that the Indians deserted the main- 
land for residential purposes to escape the mosquitoes which infest the 
marshes along shore but which are notably absent from the cays. They 
live mainly by hunting, fishing, and petty agricultm-e. The principal crops 
are corn, plantains, cassava, and rice, while they possess fine plantations of 
coconut palms and ivory-nut palms, which form their chief sources of 
wealth.2 They go to the mainland daily to cultivate their farms, to get 

« IVederick Collins: The Isthmus of Darien and the Valley of the Atrato Considered with Reference to the 
Practicability of an Interoceanic Ship-Canal, Journ. Amer. Oeogr. Soc, Vol. 5, 1874, pp. 138-165; ref . on p. 141. 

2 Henri Pittier: Little Known Parts of Panama, Natl. Geogr. Mag., Vol. 23, 1912, pp. 627-652; ref. on 
pp. 650-651. 
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wood and water, to hunt, and, it has been stoutly maintained for years, to 
work their secret gold mines. The San Bias either have inherited consider- 
able gold from their ancestors or they have a way of obtaining the precious 
metal still, for the women wear gold ornaments and many of the men own 
qviantities of gold which they will not part with. 

Aloofness 
There are many local legends concerning the inhospitable attitude of 
these Indians towards whites attempting to penetrate the interior back of 
their islands. It is said that they have an iron-clad rule that no stranger 
shall remain in their territory after sundown, and authentic cases where they 
turned back would-be explorers have occurred frequently enough to justify 
the statement, while some white men who tried the trip were never heard 
from again. It is true that less is known of the mountainous region between 
the head of the Chagres River and the Colombian frontier, on the Atlantic 
side, than of any other part of Panama. During the reconnaissance surveys 
for a ship canal in the early seventies, Selfridge's party penetrated the 
interior back of the Gulf of San Bias but met with no opposition from the 
Indians.^ Dr. Henri Pittier, the noted botanist, likewise got into part of the 
interior, with a San Bias boy as a cicerone, and was incUned to scout the 
theory of inadmissibility.^ However, he was an exceptional explorer of long 
experience and fine diplomatic power. This exclusion of strangers by the San 
Bias is due to a primitive distrust of the alien, coupled with a recollection 
of their wrongs at the hands of the Spaniards, as well as to their independ- 
ence and their pride in the purity of their race. 

Clothing and Housing 
The San Bias are beginning, however, to show many modifications in their 
aboriginal customs produced by contact with the whites. This is seen chiefly 
in their dress, which now often consists of cotton cloth of English manufacture, 
while the men, especially when visiting Colon or Panama, go clad in complete 
suits of clothes. The women still wear the short skirt and colored chemise, 
appliqued in curious designs, which was their costume two hundred years ago.^ 
Most of the women wear gold nose-rings, and they adorn themselves with 
many necklaces of beads and metal coins. Their needlework is exceedingly 
skillful, and they make a kind of tapestry. They are also fond of making 
figured cloth out of cotton fabrics bought from the traders; and they buy 
different colored cloths, dyeing them with their own pigments. They 
design ornamental pieces very skillfully, much of their work having been 
shipped to Germany before the war. 

3 Collins, op. cit.t p. 140. See also footnote 12, below. 
* Pittier, op. cit., pp. 646-647. 

5 Eleanor Yorke Bell: The Republic of Panama and Its People, with Special Reference to the Indians, Ann 
Rept. Smithsonian Institution, 1909, pp. 607-637; reference on p. 630. 




FlQ. 1. 




FiQ. 2. 

PiQ. 1. A San Bias Indian (second from the right). The shortness of stature is evident from a comparison 
with the West Indian negroes and the American in the group. 

FiQ. 2. A group of San Bias Indians. (All photos by Dr. George Curney, the official physician of the 
Panama Government in charge of the first dispensary and hospital in the San Bias country.) 
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The houses of the San Bias are large and skillfully constructed with a 
thatched gable roof, supported by columns of bamboo or palm-tree posts. 
The interior is divided into compartments by upright posts.*' They have 
recently begun to build houses of planks, and some of the wealthier Indians 
are ambitious in this respect. 

Number 
Estimates differ as to the numbers of the San Bias Indians. As high a 
figure as 50,000 is given by J. Dyneley Prince."^ Others place it at 8000 to 
10,000.^ Certain it is that today they are increasing rapidly. Their growth 
is particularly interesting in view of the decimation that had gone on between 
the time of their discovery and the treaty with Spain, by which the 
Spaniards abandoned all their forts in San Bias territory. 



Relation to Present Government 
The San Bias are shrewd, energetic, and healthy, and will soon become well 
civilized under the new regime in Panama if a benevolent policy is consist- 
ently and intelHgently pursued. They are loosely organized under a chief- 
tain, with several sub-chiefs, and there have recently appeared a number of 
rival aspirants for recognition as their representatives before the Panama 
government since the latter has attempted to incorporate them into its organ- 
ized citizenship. Most of them steadfastly refused to acknowledge the sover- 
eignty of Panama after the secession in 1903 and persisted in regarding them- 
selves as Colombians. This fact was somewhat humorously ignored, and only 
in the last four years have diplomatic efforts been specially directed toward 
getting them into the Panama fold, a step inaugurated largely by President 
Porras and the American Minister, Mr. Price. Their indifference to the new 
regime which had started near their doors is illustrated by their refusal to 
allow the Canal authorities to get sand at one of the settlements, the chief 
of the village replying to the Canal Commission's request that if God had 
meant the Americans to have that sand. He would have put it at Colon. 
Miss Coop, an American missionary, went to live among them several years 
ago and has made considerable progress in elementary education with her 
pupils. In 1915 the Panama Government established a custom house on 
one of the islands of the San Bias, where all trading boats must clear. ^ 
The Republic now has a resident oflicial in their capital, with a physician 
and a staff, and is beginning to promote the assimilation of the tribe. 

6 Pittier, op. cil,, p. 657. 

7 J. Dyneley Prince: Prolegomena to the Study of the San Bias Language of Panamd, Ainer. Anthropolo- 
gist, Vol. 14, 1912, pp. 109-126; reference on p. 109. 

8 Bell, op. cit., p. 626. 

9 J. G. Steese: San Bias Indians Leaving Their Isolation, Bull. Amer. Geogr. Soc, Vol. 47, 1915, p. 773, 
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Origin 
It is difficult to get much light on the origin of the San Bias, since their 
culture is primitive and the four centuries of stubborn resistance to foreign 
invaders have left little of tradition available to the present generation. 
The early Spanish historians have described the Indians of Darien — as the 
whole of the eastern Isthmus was known — under a great number of tribal 
names, while the designation Cueva was applied in a comprehensive sense. ^° 
By many authorities the Darien Indians of the Caribbean coast are believed 




Fio. 3 — San Bias Indian girls on dress parade. 



to belong to the Cuna family, which is of Carib origin,^^ though the San 
Bias themselves disclaim racial connection with any other tribe. 

The San Bias say that they are not original shore-dwellers but moun- 
taineers and that their ancestry once lived in the interior. Early writers 



w See Oviedo's "Historia General y Natural de las Indias", Book 29, Chapter 26 (Vol. 3, p. 125, of 4-vol. 
edition of Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid, 1851-55). 

" Bell, op. cil., p. 626; Prince, op. cit, p. 109; Alphonse Pinare: Les indiens de I'^tat de Panama, Revue 
d'Ethnographie, Vol. 6, 1887, p. 47. Thomas and Swanton (Indian Languages of Mexico and Central America, 
Bur. of Amer. Ethnol. Bull. 44) ai*6 of the opinion that the Cuna language constitutes a stock in itself showing 
"no clear afl&nity with any other language, in spite of certain leanings towards Chibcha." See also Karl 
Sapper: Beitr£lge zur Ethnographic des sudlichen Mittelamerika, Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 47, 1901, p. 25, espe- 
cially the linguistic map. 
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intimate that there was a marked diflference between these two types — the 
mountain residents being much wilder, more intractable and hostile than 
the occupants of the littoral and less given to the arts of agriculture and 
such semi-civiUzed pursuits. Even today the dwellers in the San Bias hin- 
terland are as primitive as any in America. They dwell in small settle- 
ments and Uve by the chase, trading meat and forest produce with the 
sea-island Indians. Little is known of the facts of distributionin the interior. 
Selfridge^^ found the country back of the Gulf of San Bias uninhabited, 
but further east he beUeves the settlements of mountain Indians to be more 
numerous than generally supposed. 




Fig. 4 — A San Bias settlement on one of the coast rivers. 

Status at Time of Discovery 
The territory now occupied by the San Bias was densely populated in 
Colmnbus' day and until they were decimated by war, slavery, rum, and the 
diseases brought in by the whites. This is abundantly attested by early 
explorers and writers, as well as by the fact that the forests on the Uttoral 
of the Atlantic in that locality are not primeval but show that the land was 
once well cleared. The tribes constituting that population were not hostile 
to the first whites, and in the San Bias region Columbus was well received 
at the point named by him Puerto Bello. Before the coming of the 



12 Report of Explorations and Surveys for a Ship Canal, Isthmus of Darien, Navy Dept., Washington, 
D. C, 1874, p. 10. 
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Spaniards the Indians had developed primitive agriculture to a consider- 
able degree, a fact of great service to the early conquerors. They prized 
gold and knew how to wash it from the sand of the Uttle rivers in that re- 
gion J ^ They were probably ignorant of the art of mining gold but doubt- 
less learned this from the conquistador es. They were expert hunters, trap- 
pers, and fishermen, using the bow, nets, and primitive trapping devices, 
and they possessed canoes. There is little evidence of any religious cult 
among them and they had no great temples such as were erected by the 
great races to the north and south. They were organized into the usual 
tribal forms, with kings (caciques), and they recognized the tribal laws. 




Fig. 5— a house showing modern influence at work among the San Bias Indians. 

Uninfluenced by Higher Civilizations to North and South 
The early Cuna Indians knew something about the Peruvians, for they 
stimulated the curiosity of Balboa and of Pizarro by what they said about 
the gold and the might of the people on the Pacific,^^ but they were not 
strong enough to react to such curiosity themselves. The Inca civiUzation 
was a wonder-rumor to them. They were as little affected by the culture 
of their cousins four hundred years ago as they were by the whites who 
brought the wonders of the world to their doors. They had neither the 



w Lionel Wafer: A New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America, James Kempton, London, 
1699, p. 31. 

^* Peter Martyr: De Orbe Novo, translated from the Latin by Francis August MacNutt, New York, 1912, 
Vol. 1, pp. 220-223. 
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governments, arts, nor the force possessed by the wonderful peoples who 
made Mexico and Peru splendid before the discovery of America. There 
are no monumental remains in or near their territory. 

Possible Pygmy Race 
How and why it happened that these great cultures of the north 
and of the south were so widely separated, with no intermediate cultural 
development on the Isthmus of Panama other than the primitive sort pre- 
sented by the San Bias and similar tribes, constitutes an interesting and 
somewhat puzzling problem in American archeology. Are the San Bias the 
remnants of a primitive migration into America of a people less developed 
than those others, or are they a case of stagnation under the handicaps of 
their environment? The physical characteristics of the Cuna mountaineers 
have caused the writer, from his intimate acquaintance with the African pyg- 
mies, to incline to the former thesis and to see in them the possible repre- 
sentatives of a pygmy race. The identification of a race of pygmy Indians 
on the Isthmus of Panama would be intensely interesting to the student of 
human development because of the light that such a fact would throw on 
the much-vexed question of the origin and distribution of pygmies over the 
world. However that may be, the character and culture of the San Bias 
embrace some very profound studies. There are many speculative ques- 
tions presented to the ethnologist and the philosophic student of human 
development in this little colony of aborigines in Panama — one of the most 
easily studied of the tribes in America now, and one which offers an exceed- 
ingly interesting problem in the early history of the hemisphere. 



